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Thoughts on the Caufes of the prefent Failures. 


HE events of the prefent times feem calculated to fhew 
the weaknefs of human forefight. More fortunate than 
other nations, it has been our lot to regard the extraordinary 
changes that have taken place on the Continent rather as oc- 
currences that amufed-our curiofity, than as fubjects in which 
we were deeply interefteds Recent citcumftances have brought 
the bufinefs home to ourfelves. No fooner have we interfered 
in foreign diffentions than we begin to partake of their unhappy 
- effeéts; our very profperity becomes our misfortune, for in 
proportion 2s our concerns are more widely extended, we are 
more vulnerable than any other nation. ‘The ruin is already 
begun. The commercial world fhakes to its centre—Is it yet 
poffible to abate the fhock or reftore its equipoife ? 

It cannot furely be forgotten with what felf-complacency we 
have for fome time paft dwelt upon the {plendid pictures of na- 
tional felicity which have been fo induftrioufly held up before 
us. Alas! we little thought the fcene was fo quickly to 
change, and that the voice of exultation was only a prelude to 
the deep requiem of national ruin, The cup of profperity, 
like that of Tantalus, was it feems, filled too high, and is now 
emptying itfelf even to the very dregs. 

That our profperity was fallacious is now too apparent, but 
whether it was neceflarily and unavoidably fo, remains yet to be 
decided. Thofe who have attributed it to the talents and 
Virtues of a fingle man, would do well to confider whether he 
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who reared the building, would not have known of what ma. 
terials it was compofed, and have fheltered it from thofe rude 
blafts and hoftile fhocks which it was ill able to bear—Slight as 
was the fuperftructure, the foundation was ftrong, and with 
proper precautions there is little doubt but the whole might 
yet have courted the applaufe of our ae and been the 
admiration of foreign nations. An extenfrve manufacture of 
almott every article of human accommodation ; an unlimited 
command of markets ; an unembarraffed intercourfe with all 
our foreign pofleffions, were the real and fubftantial advantages 
we enjoyed. Public and individual profperity gave rife to pubs 
lic and individual confidence. Money diminifhed in its value, 
The legal rate of intereft couldin few inftances be obtained, 
Paper was preferable to gold; and the prefumption of re. 
fponiibility was itfelf a capital. 


In accounting for the unfortunate reverfe which we now ' 


experience, itis not difficult, in the firft place, to perceive that 
our prefent misfortunes originate from certain pre-difpofing 
caufes in our commercial fituation, operated upon by certain 
external events. ‘Thecommerce of the country, conducted as 
it has been for many years paft, might have been conducted for 
many years tocome. On the other hand, had the trade of the 


country been confined to a lefs compafs, or the fign of credit ’ 


been more fubftantial than paper, we might poflibly have taken 
a partin the diflentions of the Continent without its producing 
fuch unhappy confequences to ourfelvess To the concurrence 
_ of thele circumftances we are to attribute the evils we now 
feel. The materials that compofed our profperity, though un- 
doubtedly of a very precarious and inflammable nature, had 
long exilted, and might with due care have been preferved toan 
indefinite period, but no fooner did we kindle the torch of war, 
than its firtt {park diffipated them in air. 

Public misfortunes are fometimes traced to their caufes with 
difiiculty; but in the prefent inftance their origin is too ap- 
parent t» be over-looked by the moit incurious obferver. Aa 
effect extending as generally as the Britifh empire mutt have 
as general a caufz. Private mifconduét may have increafed, 
but has not occafioned the evil. A nearer attention to pate 
ticular facts will not only evince the truth of the foregoing ob- 
fervations, but will enable us to trace ftep by ftep, the progres 
of the prefent calamity. 

Ever fince the acknowledgment of the independence of 
America, which was dreaded long before it took place, as an 
event that was to be the ruin of the commerce and manu- 
factures 
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fatures of Great Britain ; that commerce, and thofe manu- 
factures, have been gradually and fteadily increafing. A trade 
has been opened with America herfelf, now fhe is free, which, 
whilft fhe remained fubje&ed to us we fhould probably never 
have enjoyed. The productions of our Weft Indian poffef- 
fions have been conveyed to this country with a regularity, in= 
terrupted only by the partial difadvantages of unfavourable 
feafons, or the inevitable dangers of navigation. The trade 
to Africa has been carried on for a few years paft, with an 
avidity naturally arifing in the minds of mercantile men, from 
the apprehenfions that it would not long be fuffered to continue ; 
and with advantages refulting from the very reftri€tions which 
they contended would be its deftruction, The manufactures 
of this country have in the mean time found a market direclly 
or indire€tly in almott every part of the world. The fuperior 
excellence of the articles, and the extent of the fale, have 
operated with an action and re-action that have given the 
Britifh manufacturer a decided advantage over every come 
petitor. 

The medium by which this extenfive trade has been con- 
ducted is paper credit; a medium, which alone is equal to the 
emergencies of fo quick and fo remote an intercourfe. The 
fimple barter of commodities is the firft ftage of commercial 
oi The interchange of mercantile articles for a fign of 
value generally allowed and underftood, as fpecie, is the fe~ 
cond. But that which has facilitated the intercourfe between 
remote parts, and given life and energy to trade, is the fub- 
ftitution of paper credit to the aétual and fubftantial delivery 
of money or commodities. Were trade reftricted to the lat~ 
ter, the neceflary articles of return might not always be at hand, 
or if ready, might not fuitthe purpofes of the dealers, _Were 
it bounded by the actual quantity of circulating fpecie, it muft 
be confined to very narrow limits indeed. Buta bill of ex- 
change is a mode of payment of all other the moft applicable 
to the purpofes of commerce, and as the extent of credit mutt 
generally keep pace with the extent of trade, it isa medium of 
intercourfe which may be prefumed to be always equal to the 
object which it is intended to aniwer. 

For fome time paft, and particularly of late years, the trade 
of this country has been moltly conducted through this channel. 
If a Britith cargo be fold in foreign parts, the amount is 
generally returned in bilis on London, If a foreign cargo be 
fent to Great Britain, bills are drawn on London for the 


amounts If an African merchant difpofe of his flaves in the 
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Weft Indies, the fame mode of payment is adopted. In hort 
{carcely a tranfaction now takes place in the mercantile world 
but it produces a bill of exchange; and thefe bills are drawn 
payable at various dates, according to the nature of the trade, 
or the pofitive ftipulation of the parties, frequently at twoor 
three months ; not feldom at fix, nine, or twelve months ; and 
in the African trade, bills are often drawn, payable at the end 
of one, two, and even three years. 

Let us for a moment confider the principle on which this 
extenfion of credit is founded. A cargoof goods is fent tobe 
difpofed of at a foreign market; the price is agreed upon, and 
the only queftion that remains is, as to the time and mode of 
payment. ‘The purchafer obferves, that before payment be 
made, he ought to have time allowed him to convert the whole, 
or at leaft a-confiderable part of the goods into money ; and 
that without this indulgence, his immediate capital will not 
aliow him to purchafe fo large an amount. The feller, though 
defirous that the buyer fhould take his cargo, objects that he 
cannot either remain himfelf, or detain his fhip and crewata 
confiderable expence, till the time the purchafer propofes to 
pay. In this difficulty a method is devifed which perfeétly re- 
conciles the views of each of the partics, “The purchafer, ' 
calculating at whattime he may reafonably expect the return 
from the re-fale of his purchafe, offers to the feller an order 
upon fome creditable: perfon refiding at the place to which the 
‘feller is next bound, or at that of his ufual dwelling, payable 
when he fuppofes he may have received fufficient from the 
goods in queftion, to replace in the hands of the perfon drawn 
upon, the amountof the bill. Thus the Weft Indian planter, 
whofe bills for flaves purchafed by him are at the longeft date 
in ufe, prefumes, that before he ought tobe called upon for 
payment, the labour of thofe flaves either in the whole or in 
part, fhould be brought to market. The feller feeing the 
neceflity of the cafe, agrees to the propofition, and bills are 
drawn for the amount accordingly. 

But, although the feller thus confents to poftpone the pay- 
ment until acertain period, it does not follow that he is pre- 
vented from employing the capital of the cargo, which he has 
juft difpofed of, in another adventure. During the continuance 
of public tranquillity trade gets into known and certain chan- 
nels, “The characters of mercantile men, in every part of the 
world, are duly and accurately eftimated, and a good bill isas 
eafily judged of bya well informed merchant, as a good piece 
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commodities in this form, applies his bills, or fuch of them as 
being within a reafonable time of payment are deemed negotie 
able, in the purchafe of a frefh cargo, with which he again 
proceeds to market. Thofe at a longer date are generally 
called out into capital, by difcounting ; and the amount has 
again circulated through half the world, long before the bills 
become due. 

To the duration of a fyftem of trade of this kind, public 
tranquillity is however indifpenfablyneceflary. The flighteft 
apprehenfions of war affect it in its moft vital parts, and vie 
brate through its remoteft extremities ; but when the demon 
raifes his iron wand, the whole fabric vanifhes like the work of 
enchantment. The enormous but unfubitantial capital, by 
which the produétions of the world were fo expeditioufly tranf- 
ferred from region to region, finks in a moment to a few hard 
guineas. A flip of paper which was yefterday worth 1000l. is 
to-day of no more ufe than it was in its original ftate. The 
current which had fo long flowed on in one uniform and fteady 
Cireétion, fuddenly rolis back, and overwhelms in ruin thofe 
who have ventured on its furface in the fulleft confidence of 
fafety and fuccefs. 

That fuch are the inevitable effe€ts of war, we already know 
by fatal experience ; but it may not be uninterefting to exe 
amine for a moment the precife manner in which a war operates 
in deprefling commercial credit. ‘Though purporting to bea 
mere perfonal fecurity, a bill of exchange is univerfally re- 
ceived as a fign of property; and prefuppofes a degree of 
ftability in the drawer of it, adequate to the amount.—W hate 
ever therefore tends to diminifh the value of property in ge- 
neral, tends to diminifh the credit of bills of exchange: For 
although the perfons liable may have been competent to the 
performance of their engagements under the exitting circum- 
ilances-at the time they entered into them, it is evident they 
may be rendered unable to fulfil them by the depreciation of 
their property in confequence of fubfequent events.—Hence, 
in all cafes of public commotion, a general impreffion is made 
unfavourable to paper circulation ; and this is again increafed 
beyond meaiure by obferving the actual effects produced bya 
war, not only on every particular branch of commerce, but 
upon almoft every different fpecics of property. For inftance, 
the bills drawn in the Weft Indian iflands derive tieir principal 
credit from the idea that the perfons who iffue them are 
poilefled of confiderable eftates there; fo that in cafe it fhould 
be neceflary to call- upon them, they will be able to —— 
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the amount. But one of the probable confequences of a war 
is, that thefe iflands may be captured bythe enemy. The 
actual value of thefe eftates is therefore confiderably dimi- 
nifhed; and the credit of the owner, and confequently that of 
his circulating bills, finks in proportion, The fituation of the 
manufacturer is yet more critical ; the enormous expence of 
his buildings and machinery, the aftonifhing number of work- 
mén employed by him, amounting in fome inftances to feveral 
thoufands, the conftant payment of duties, and the purchafe of 
raw materials, pour our his property daily, with the rapidity of 
an immenfe torrent, which can only be fupplied by a perpetual 
and adequate influx. Of this he is deprived by the war, which 
clofes the market for his commodities, or pofitively prohibits 
his fale. From that moment, the very property which he 
lately confidered as his capital and his riches, producing to him 
a princely revenue, becomes not only unproductive, but an ex- 
pence and an incumbrance upon his hands.—Even thofe per- 
fons who may be fuppofed to be the moft effectually fheltered 
from the effects of the calamity, often feelingly partake in its 
confequences.. Eftimating his property at the value it bore a 
few months fince, a ftock-holder may have entered into pofitive 
engagements, which at that time, he conceived himfelf able to 
make good, but when he is called upon to fulfil them, he finds 
that by the fall of the funds he is unexpectedly derived of per- 
haps a fourth part of his capital ; and that at a feafon when no 
poffitle ‘help is tobe obtained from any other quarter. The 
value of every different {pecies of property being thus inevita~ 
bly reduced, the fign of that property alfo finks in the fame 
proportion, But the leaft diminution of full and perfect con- 
fidence, is the total deftru€tion of paper credit—unlike a piece 
of fubftantial coin, a bill of exchange is of no value, unlefs it 
be negotiable fox its full amount, nor is there any medium be- 
tween the recciving it for the value it purports to bear, and its 
abfolute and final rejection. 


(To be continued.) 





On Mercy to the Brute Creation. 
{Concluded from Page 471.) 


I. muft be acknowledged a very happy circumftance, that in 
many Cafes it is for mens’ intereft to regard the life of their 
bealts 5 
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beafts ; asit is in a great meafure owing to this, that fo much 
mercy is fhown them as they experience—for were it a gene- 
rally received opinion, that keeping cattle upon fcanty food, 
and obliging them to hard and inceffant labour, would bring 
more profit to their owners, there is reafon to fear but little 
mercy would be fhown them.—However, that I might fecond 
the plea of intereft, and endeavour to fecure them merciful 
treatment where intereft is not concerned, I will fuggeft a few 
arguments for mercy to brutes, which, I hope, upon confidera~ 
tion, will not be found deftitute of fome degree of weight. 

Firft—we fhould be merciful to brutes, becaufe they are ca- 
pable of feeling as well as ourfelves.—Some behave towards 
thofe poor creatures that are fo unfortunate as to fall into their 
hands, as though they were formed of different materials, and 
had no fenfes in common with us; but it would tend very 
much to foften our heart towards them, if we did but recolle& 
that the general conftruction of their bodies is like our own 5 
that theyhave nerves as well as ourfelves ; that they are, there~ 
fore, as fufceptible of pain as we are; that life is as precious 
to them as to us; and, agreeably to the fentiment of the poet, 
“ the moft trifling infect feels a pang as great, as when a giant 
dies.” Now when we are about to inflict unnecefiary pu- 
nifhment upon any part of God’s creation, let us not only 
think of what they muft fuffer in this cafe, but Ict us place our= 
felvesin their fituation; let us fuppofe that the fame treatment 
was inflicted upon us.—This will lead us not only to tlink 
they feel, but to feel for them. 

Secondly—brutes have no law to protect them, and, theres 
‘fore, they are objects of peculiar compaffion. Men have bee 
particularly careful of themfelves ; they have taken every pre- 
caution which wifdom and prudence could fuggeft for their owa 
prefervation ; fo that none can injure another in his reputation 
or property, much lefs deprive him of his limbs or his life, 
without incurring the heavieft penalties. But what legiflature 
(excepting indeed the Jewifh vy immediate authority from 
God) ever efpoufed the caufe of brutes? Whatiaws are there 
exifting in the Britifh code to fecure their good treatment 
among mankind? Alas! they are not only dumb, and cannot 
plead their own caufe, but they are left by the guardians of the 
land in the moft forlorn and defenceleis ftate. Perfons may 
treat them with what feverity they pieale (provided they are 
their own property) without being calicd to account by any 
tribunal. They are, therefore, made the fport of wantoa 
ctuclty 5; are lett dubject to many hardfhips through unpardon- 
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able carelefsnefs, and fome facrificed to gratify the eager defires 
of agreedy avarice. Yea, it is known that the horfe, which 
is one of the nobleft and moft ufeful animals we have, is greatly 
abufed, and made the fubject of every evil paffion, by perfons 
who have no intereft to give it better treatment—and, what is 
ftill more fhocking to the human mind, fome perfons of a moft 
barbarous turn, have endeavoured to prove, by calculation, that 
it would be for the intereft of the owners to force thefe poor 
creatures in the ftage-coach fervice to the utmoft exertion of 
their ftrength, though by the load of fatigue, and the feverity 
of the lafh, they are not permitted to live out half their days. 
Is there no law for fuch fhameful ufage? Is there no advocate 
for fuch injured and opprtefled beings ? There is a law in every 
man’s breaft which condemns fuch conduct ; there is an ad- 
vocate in every heart of benevolence which pleads for the re« 
drefs of fo much mifery. 

Thirdly—Brutes are entitled to our merciful regards, as 
they have God for their father, who pities them as well as our- 
felves. The fame great and glorious God that made us, made 
them ; we are all the work of his hands ; he is the common 
father of every living being. And as he made them, fo he 
continually looks down upon them with a fatherly eye; treats 
them as parts of his family ; and is ever fhowing them aéts of 
kindnefs and mercy. In his laws, though in no other that 
I know of, he has laid down particular regulations in fome 
cafes fora proper treatment of them. ‘Thus he fays—* Thou 
fhall not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.—Thou 
fhall not feethe a kid in his mother’s milk ;” a8 it carried with 
it the idea of fomething unnatural and barYarous. But the 
wifeft and moft important regulation of all was the kind pro- 
vifion he made for the repole of the cattle, every feventh day. 
But how thamefully is this excellent regulation broken through 
in modern times ! How common is it, after the poor wretches 
have ftruggled with hard labour through fix days, in violation 
of the merciful command of Heaven, they are obliged to go 
through the fame toil on the feventh, which was intended as a 
day of reft not only for man but beaft ! 

But befides the laws which God has made to fecure the good 
treatment of the brute création he has manifefted his regard 
for them by his own kind behaviour towards them—fo wide 
and extenfive is the providential care of the Almighty, that we 
are told th.t he not only careth for oxen, but “ that nota 
fparrow fulieth to the ground without our Heavenly Father.” 
Since then ail creatures are God’s creatures, fince he con- 
fiders 
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fiders and treats them as his family, it becomes us to behave 
towards them with humanity, elfe we may be charged with lift- 
ing up our heel againft the Almighty when we only tread on a 
worm, or crufh an infeét, if we doit either through wantonnefs 
or cruelty. 

Fourthly—Indulging cruelty towards beafts hardens the 
mind, and forms it to habits of cruelty towards our fellow 
creatures. One of the moft ferocious of the Roman Em- 
perors was obferved in his youth to take pleafure in putting 
animals to excruciating tortures, and, in particular, catching 
poor infects and putting out their eyes; and, it is fuppofed, in 
this fchool of cruelty he {trengthened the barbarous tendency 
of his nature—rendered his mind callous to fentiments of ten- 
dernefs and mercy—and at length qualified bimfelf for going 
through, and delighting in all the fcenes of blood and mifery 
which he exhibited to the world. And in the fame manner we 
may be trained up to habits of inhumanity if we fuffer the firft 
inclinations to cruelty in our natures to be indulged, in treating 
harfhly brute creatures. Perfons whoare chargeable with any 
great’ crimes are generally known to have begun with the 
{malleft inftance of it, and to have advanced only ftep by ftep, 
but in the end they have proved themfelves capable of the 
greateft enormities—and {fo it may be in the prefent cafe 5 per- 
fons may firft treat brute animals with barbarity—however by 
and by they may be induced to treat their brethren of mankind 
in the fame manner. All favage diverfions, therefore, fuch as 
bull baiting, cock fighting, and, in fhort, every amufement 
which is purchafed at the expence of the peace and happinefs 
of poor inoffenfive helplefs animals, ought to be carefully 
avoided, For though the dominion which is given us over 
them may empower us to difpofe even of their lives, when any 
valuable end is to be anfwered by it—yet when we fubject them 
to bodily pain merely to gratify an arbitrary, tyrannical, or 
cruel difpofition of our own, then fuch conduct is wrong, be- 
caufe it is not only inflicting unneceflary torment upon poor 
dumb creatures, but it is cultivating and ftrengthening habits 
of cruelty in our own mind, and thereby preparing us for deal- 
ing with mankind in the fame favage and barbarous manner. 

Let parents take particular notice of this obfervation, and 
not only difcountenance, but prevent, as much as poifible, all 
acts of cruelty in their children towards beafts of every order, 
Youth are very apt, through mere thoughtlefsnels, to fubject to 
great hardfhips birds, infects, and animals of other kinds; but 
nothing of this fhould be fuffered in them; they fhould be told 
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the inhumanity of fuch condu&—motives of compaffion 
fhould be addreifed to them, which may poffibly touch their 
foft tender hearts; they fhould be ftrictly forbidden every aé& 
of cruelty; and if they perfift, they fhould be made to feel the 
dreadful nature of cruelty, by being treated with fome con- 
fiderable feverity themfelves. Parents in general do not ate 
tend to thefe things as they ought; provided their children can 
derive amufement, they care very little how much the objects 
of their diverfion fuffer from it. But if we have any regard 
for our children, and wifh them to behave well in future life, 
we ought diligently to cultivate in them a mild, tender, hu- 
mane, merciful difpofition. 

Fifthly—A merciful condu& towards brutes will give us a 
part in the happinefs of that vaft multitude of beings, and fill 
our bofoms witha ferene, tranquil, and exalted pleafure, Solo- 
mon very juftly obferves, that the ** merciful man doth good 
to his own foul ;” for by feeling for all that live, he enlarges 
his heart; multiplies without end the fource of his pleafures— 
and centers in himfelf the happinefs which is extended to the 
utmoft bounds of Creation. 

The man whofe bofom is the habitation of all the mild, the 
gentle, and tender difpofitions of the mind, has a fountain of 
joy opened within him ; becomes a partaker of every blefling 
which is ftrewed around him by whomfoever enjoyed; and 
wherever he goes he beholds the creatures of God—beholds 
thofe in whofe welfare he is interefted, and by whofe profperity 
he is rendered cheartul and happy. 

Laftly—By treating with mercy thofe things that are below 
us and in our power, we refemble the Deity. 

To be like God is the highett glory of our natures. Now, 
in what manner does God treat us who are placed at an infinite 
diftance from him? Yea, how does he treat thofe that are vattly 
our inferiors, the numerous tribes of creatures that have no 
underflanding to know him, and no tongues to praife him? 
He looks round with a fatherly eye on every branch (even the 
loweft) of his vaft family. “ He hears the young ravens 
when they cry;” and he pities the diftrefles of every living 
being 5 “ the eyes of all are up unto him, and he gives them 
their food in due feafon.” Shall we then, in oppofition to 
God, fcatter mifery upon his creation? Is it not more becom- 
ing us to condefcend to pay attention to the affairs of the 
be:ngs below us—to intercft ourfelves in their welfare—to 

avoid every thing which would give them unneceflary pain— 
and gladly embrace every opportunity of preferving them from 
impending 
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impending danger—of removing from them any prefent evils— 
or of adding, in any refpect, to their comfort and happinefs.— 
All who are thus employed ; all who thus endeavour to allevi- 
ate forrow, and extend felicity, refemble God, refemble him in 
the moft lovely part of his character ; an argument, furely, 
which muft induce the mina to cultivate every principle of 
tendernefs and humanity. 





Advice to the Proprietors of Canals, &c. tending to 
. , = 
the Lives of thofe, who are employed thereon, or O: 
who may be Drowned there. 


fave 
thers 


ye prefervation of the lives of mankind againft every 
danger, which may occafion the premature diflolution of 
the fame, is a duty incumbent on all men; it is a duty which all 
muft be eager to perform, whenever apprifed of the means.— 
Dr, Hawes therefore prefumes, he needs not apologife, when he 


- takes the liberty of fuggefting to the proprietors of the feveral 


canals, and navigable cuts already made, and now propofed to 
be made through different parts of the kingdom, the wifdom 
and humanity of erecting receiving houfes, or places for the 
reception of the drowned, at convenient diftances, on fuch cuts 


or canals. 


It is evident that the great increafe of thefe, neceflary indeed 
to the facilitation of conveyance, and to the extenfion of come 
merce, mult tend to multiply the cafualties arifing from drown- 
ing, in a very confiderable degree. ‘The prevention of the 
termination of fuch accidents, can only be effetuated by the 
ereCtion of fuch receptacles, furnifhed with drags, and all 
the apparatus neceflary for employing ‘the refufcitative pro 
cefs. 

The adoption of this meafure is fo powerfully recommended 
by all the concurring motives of philanthropy, utility, and po- 
licy, that the Doctor deems it unneceflary to prefs it more 
clofely, to the conviction of the enlightened and refpectable 
body of men, he is now addrefling ; he fhall only obferve, that 
having fo happily by his indefatigable labours, excited a con- 
fiderable fhare of attention to the important fubject of pre- 
ferving and guarding human lile, againft the dreadful cataf- 
trophe of premature death, from whatever caufe it may pro- 
ceed,—he deems it an office peculiarly impofed on him to ad- 
monilh all ranks of men of every precautionary meafure that 

3T2 can 
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can be adopted to check the ravages of fudden death.—« Jig 
Jemper officio fungetur, utilitati confulens hominum,”—Cic, de 
iT. . 
~ Whether, in every act of Parliament, which fhall be pafled 
for the forming of canals or navigable cuts, it would not be 
wife to infert a claufe compulfory on the proprietors to ereé 
fuch receptacles—the writer fubmits to the confideration of 
thofe patriotic Lords and Gentlemen, who may be concerned 
in improving the country by facilitating the intercourfe bes 
tween the moft diftant parts of the kingdom. 
, W. HAWES, 
Spital Square, May 5, 1793. 





To the PRINTER, 
SIR, 


S a fupplement to the excellent effay on patriotifm, printed 
in your Entertainer of the 8th and 16th inftant, I ine 
treat your adding an admirable prayer, trom the Sacred Exer- 
cifes, compiled for the ufe of places of public education, par- 
ticularly Weftminfter fchool, which has gone through feveral 
editions, and is well worthy of admiffion into all feminaries 
and families. It confifts of leffons on the moft important fub- 
jects, taken from the Scriptures, and prayers fuitable to each ; 
breathing the true fpirit of devotion, and calculated to infpire 
young minds with fentiments, the cultivating which cannot 
fail of promoting their happinefs, in time and eternity. ‘The 
prayer annexed follows a Jeffon containing our Bleffed Lord’s 
account of the deftruction of Jerufalem, and his affecting la- 
mentation when he wept over it. 

This book being publifhed many years fince, cannot poftibly 
refer to any prefent tranfactions. It is the hard lot of thofe 
who lament the bloody war in which fo large a part of Europe 
is now involved, to be deemed unfriendly to the interefts of 
their country, and perfons whofe ideas concur with what is ob- 
ferved in the firft paragraph of the State of Politics, contained 
in your Entertainer ot the 15th, are, by numbers, thought fe- 
ditious. “ But wifdom will be juftified' of her children.”— 
The men who believe it to be their duty, to promote, as much 
as lics in their power, the temper and {pirit of the Gofpel, will 
enjoy the approbation of their own confciences, and tiat peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away; and if dif= 
fenters can join, with warmth and ardour, in that excellent pe- 

tition 
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tition of the public liturgy— That it may pleafe thee to for- 
give all our enemies, perfecutors, and flanderers, and to surn 


their hearts. 
J. C. 
Colyton, April 225 1793¢ 





AN ADMIRABLE PRAYER. 


O GOD, by whofe providence our Lord Jefus Chriff, in 
thus lamenting the approaching ruin of Jerufalem, gave a 
noble proof of his ardent concern and love for his country, 
endue us we befeech thee, in like manner with an hearty af- 
fection for the nation to which we belong, and a ftrong induf= 
trious zeal for its real welfare. And may this love of our 
country be generous and difinterefted : Let us, imitating the 
great fpirit of the fame blefled Jefus, love it equally, whether 
we are enriched with poffeffions in it, or only fhare its common 
protection, and its laws : Whether we are honoured and en- 
couraged in it, or fhare his fate, who (for all his benefits) met 
with nothing from his countrymen but the greateft neglect and 
contempt, envy and ingratitude. But grant, O Lord, above 
all, that we may learn, that, how much foever we love our 
country, yet we are never to with any thing for its advantage, 
which would be injurious or oppreffive to other nations, who 
are all equally thy children and our brethren: Imitating in this 
alfo our blefled Saviour, who, though continually employed in 
endeavouring to prevent the ruin of his country, and to make it 
happy by the fureft means, the reforming its corruptions and 
vices; yet never once exerted his power in conferring on it 
any thing of (what the Jews then fo much defired) fovereignty 
and empire over other nations, Grant to us always this wif+ 
dom, through the fame Jefus Chrift our Lord. nen, 





Some Account of that eccentric Charatter, the late Earl 
of Barrymore. 


(Continued fron Page 489.) 


’ | ‘O promote and expedite with indefatigable induftry, a 
plan of fo much ecagernefs and impatient expectation, 


artifts of every defcription were engaged 5 to thefe the — 
influx 
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influx of dramatic directors, carvers, gilders, painters, hare 
liqzinic projectors, pantomimic buffoons, and the long train of 
fubordinates employed upon the premifes, gave to Wargrave 
then, more the appearance of a metropolis in miniature, than 
what it now, being “ itfelf again,” proves to be, a truly re- 
mote and rufticated v_llage. 

In ftri& conformity with the inconfiftency of the whole, 
the moft inceflant preparatious were going on for public repree 
fentation, without. refpect to decency, morality or religion. 
‘The common order of things was totally perverted, and re- 
hearfals practifed by night in preference to day ; beginning in- 
variably at nine or ten inthe evening, and (with the intervene 
ing zefrefhments of every delicacy the world could afford, at 
one or two) generally concluded about four or five in the morn- 
ing. But, exclufive of thefe inferior trainings, the more grand 
and correct rehearfals were always held on a Sunday evening; 
when thofe great eriterions of precifion, the conftellations of a 
London Theatre (emancipated from the trammels of a 
manager, his prompter, and call boy) were on that night free 
from every poflibility of perfonal appearance in the metropolis, 
confequently enabled to obey the injunction of his Lordthip, 
and to attend a religious rehearfal of incbriation. 

In ftri& purfuit of this prevailing object, his Lordhhip be- 
came almoft fequeftered from public appearance, (his immenfe 
retinue, magnificent equipage, and training ftud at Wargrave, 
Twyford, and Newmarket continuing not only undiminifhed, 
but almoft unufed) till the happy, the exulting moment arrived, 
when he could emerge from temporary ob{curity with reno- 
vated fplendor. Under the influence of this dramatic furor, 
his Lordfhip’s complimentary tickets of admiffion Were libe- 
rally diftributed to all the families of fathion and eminence in 
the furrounding neighbourhood. Not only plays, operas, and 

pantomimes were repeatedly performed to crouded houfes, but 
mafquerades introduced with every fpecies of expenfive and 
Juxurious diffipation’; where 1000], and upwards has been 
annihilated upon the entertainment of a fingle evening. It 
muft be acknowledged that fome of the moft diftinguifhed 
families in the county received his invitations as axmark of his 
politenefs, and honoured the earlieit performances with their 
prefence ; but it mutt be alfo candidly confefled the event 
feemed to produce much lefs of mirth or mental enjoyment, 
than of the difquietude that ever pervades the mind of fenli= 
bility, when inadvertently feduced to participate in the involun- 
tary precipitation of another’s ruin, 
Reflections 
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Reflections and their effe&ts, fo palpably perceptible in the 
faperior and more polifhed part of the company, foon fursifhed 
achange in the appearance of the audience ; tickets of ad- 
miflion became “ cheap as dicer’s oaths,”’ and were handed 
without referve from one clafs of mechanics to another, till 
fully fatiate with what was no longer a novelty, this feat of 
theatrical grandeur, 


“ The cloud capt towers, the gorgeou; palaces,” 


all glided into oblivion, and like the “ bafelefs fabric of a 
vifion left not a wreck behind.” 

So truly applicable is this allufion to the annihilation of 
dramatic grandeur and total diffolution of the whole arrange- 
ment, that we cannot without concern and the moft folemn 
reflection look tothe very f{pot, where fums exceeding all ra- 
tional comprehenfion, all common credulity, (to the amount of 
40 or 50,000].) have been moit degradingly lavifhed in every 
fcene of riot, debauchery and extravagance; without the 
confolatory remembrance, that in any one inftance, during the 
whole delufion, virtue was folicited, integrity courted, or the 
mifery of want relieved. His Lordfhip having in the conftant 
aflociation with Hooper accurately attended to the theory of 
pugilifm, it became occafionally neceflary to exert fome de- 
gree of practice as a fpecimen of improvement ; and inftanccs 
have not been wanting of the ftriking impreffions he has made, 
more countenances than one haying often borne a fable come 
ple&tion, after thofe noéturnal lucubrations, or rehearfals of 
morality we have already explained. Nay his Lordfhip had 
attained tofo greata degree of perfection in this art, that but 2 
very few months before his untimely diffolution, he conde- 
fcendingly conferred the honour of a darter upon his moft 
conftant aflociate; conftituting a black eye of no mean ap- 
pearance, as a mott diitinguithing and indifputable mark of his 
Lordthip’s inviolable friendthip. 

Perfectly abltracted from all thofe refined fenfations, thofe 
brilliant gratifications that are an ornament to human nature; 
he felt as litde for the neceflary exaltation of his mind, as for 
the dignity of his character. Imperfeétly read in the book of 
experience, and a total ftranger to the page of reflection, he 
had not difcovered that “ tuofe only are truly noble who are 
truly great,” and from an entire want of that falutary cone 
viction, he fuffered himfelf to fink beneath the laudable {pirie 


of emulation ; fhunning, for the moft part, every atieciatioa 
o or 
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or circle of gaiety and fafhion, (where politenefs fuperfedes the 
gratification of licentious propenfity) he confcioufly abdicated 
the advantages evidently refulting from virtuous fociety, and 
proftituted his perfon, his paffions, and his character, in dire 
fubfervience to the impreflive impulfe of theatrical infatuation, 
To adopt the technical phrafeology of that fraternity, having 
“ rubbed his fkirts againit the fide-wings,” or “ been bit by 
2 mad actor,” he became fo feverely infected with the decep- 
tive glee, the affected mirth, the fuperficial wit, the interefted 
politefle, the political attachment, the general levity, the cha- 
racteriftic indigence, and attracting tout enfemble of a green 
room, that he fell an inviolable devotee to fuch a combination of 
fplendid perfeGtions, and inftantly fubfcribed to all the exifting 
vices for which itsmembers are fo eminently and fo juftly diftin- 
guifhed. 

Thus totally infenfible to thofe nobler paffions that exhilarate 
the mind and ftimulate the heart to a¢ts of virtue, fame, and 
honour, he gave an unreftrained loofe to all the pernicious ef« 
fects and perfuafive prevalence of vicious example ; plunging 
largely into every degrading fcene of nocturnal delufion, he 
indulged in the cruel gratification of his own feelings, by the 
humiliating mortification of others; humbugging the Jand- 
Jord, roaftirg the waiter, or drilling the oftler, over a pot of 
porter and a Welch rabbit in a feftive {cene of equality with his 
favourite fons of Thalia, conftitutedto hima teat of greater 
honour and conviviality, than a chair at the {plendid board of 
one of the firit perfonages in the kingdom. Far be it from the 
prefent intentto pervert the fact, or miflead the judgement; it 
isthe invariable purport of thefe pages to be the correct and 
© faithful chroniclers of the time,” to 


“ Nothing extenuate, 
“ Nor fet down aught in malice.” 


It is univerfally known, and too notorious to be denied (nor 
Was it meant to be omiitd) that the experiment was made, 
the opportunity offered ; that he was abfolutely honoured with 
fuch condeicenfion, and fanétioned with even a princely pa- 
tronage. That he was received with his hounds and fporting 
retinue at Brighton upon the moit affable and friendly terms: 
and thata vilit of diitinguithed honour upon a particular oce 
Calion*, was made to Wargrave, where the royal vifitant was 
entertained with every degree of magnificence, the time, the 

9 place, 


© A magnificent mafquerade upon his coming of ages 
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place, the feafon, and every profufion that art and nature could 
tender fubfervient to the favour intended and the honour 


conferred, 
(To be continued.) 





ON W AGE R &. 
(Concluded from Page 494.) 


o-.—- 


PRIL 20. A porter walked from the conduit in Cheap- 

fide, to Highgate, for a wager of 5]. and a leg of mut- 

ton and caper fauce: He was allowed an hour, but performed 
it in 56 minutes. 

April2z5. On Tuefday a young gentleman walked 50 miles 
for a wager. He was to walk, and walk only, from Holborn- 
bars to the 25 mile-ftone at Redbourn, and back again in 
12 hours; which he performed in lefs than the time limited, 
with cafe. 

May 30. A perfon walked fix times from Oxford market 
to Putney, and back again, (computed about 63 miles) in 
11 hours and 46 minutes, for a wager of 30 guineas, which 
was 15 minutes lefs than allowed him to do it in. 

June 13. A young man, for a wager of 40 guineas, under- 
took to hop 68 yards in the Artillery Ground in 20 hops, 
which he performed with great agility, to the admiration of tie 
numerous fpectators, having no more than 12 inches leit for 
the laft hop. 

December 6. A foot match was runon Moulf2y-hurit, by 
a thepherd, againft time. He was torun 15 miles in an hour 
and half, and performed it an hour and 28 minutes. 

May, 1764. Ata foot-race, on the Deptford road, by two 
tanners, the winner run nine miles in an hour and four minutes. 

April 26,1765. A ladof 15 years old, apprentice toacare 
man in Whitechapel, eat, at a public-houfe, for a wager of two 
guineas, feven pounds of beef-{teaks, al] folid meat, a quartern 
loaf, and drank two quarts of porter. He had two hours al~ 
lowed him to finifh this, his fupper, but devoured the whole in 


lefs than an hour and ahalf. 
4! 


June 26. Two mowers near Wells, in Somerfethhire, cut 
down four acres of grafs, in an hour and 17 minutes for a wager 
of 20]. which they won by performing it only ons minute 
within the time; two to one againft them. 


Voi. XXI. 538. 3 U June 
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June 28, Was determined a wager between two noble- 
men, for 1000 guineas, that a boat fhould go 25 miles in an 
hour. For this purpofe, a large circular trench, of 100 feet 
diameter, and nine feet wide, was dug ina field behind Jenny’s 
Whim, near Chelfea-bridge ; and in the centre of the land 
furrounded by this trench was fixed a poft, with a radius exe 
tending to the middie of the canal, fo that the boat being tied to 
the moveable end of the radius might be moved, with great 
velocity, by a very flow motion in a horfe faftened to fome 
point of the radius between the boat and the centre. The 
wager was, however, loft, by part of the tackling giving way, 
though the trial had fucceeded perfectly well the day before. 

July 10. A lad, about 17 years old, apprentice to Mr, 
Maxwell, a waterman on the Bank-fide, Southwark, eat a 
fhoulder of Jamb, that weighed upwards of 5lb. and two quarts 
of grcen peas, without either bread or beer, in lefs than 50 mi- 
nutes, for a wager of half-a-guinea. 

July 10. A young woman, near Cockermouth, walked 
72 miles in one day, viz. from Blencoge to within two miles of 
Newcaftle. 

Auguft 17. Mr. Mullins, a watchecafe-maker, in Shores 
ditch, near 50 years old, walked, without fhoes or ftockings, 
from Shoreditch church to St. George’schurch, in the Borough, 
and back again, being about four miles, for a wager of {ix gui- 
neas, in the fpace of 46 minutes and a half, having had 50 ale 
lowed him. 

Septeinber 30. Thomas Scot, 2 peruke-maker of York, 
rode his own horfe from that city to London, in 32 hours and 
40 minutes, being 192 miles. 

November 15. Walter Willey, a brewer’s fervant, de- 
voured, ata public-houfe, in Alderfgate-ftreet, a roafted goofe, 

hat weighed 6lb. and a quartern loaf, and drank three quarts of 
porter, in an hour and 18 minutes, for a wager of two guineas. 
He had an hour anda half allowed him to do it in. 

About the fame time, a mare ftarted from the Fox and 
Hounds, in Tottenham-court-road, to draw a fingle horfe- 
chaife, with a perfon in it, to Lincoln, in 20 hours, but pers 
formed the journey with eafe, in 19 hoursand a quarter. The 
diftance is upwards of 130 miles. 

May 14, 1766. George Noble, nineteen years old, ap- 
prentice to a gardener, walked, for a wager of three guineas, 
trom the feven mile-fione, ac the upper end of Wancfworth, 
with a bafket of 300 afparagus on his head, to the Borough- 

market, 
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market, Southwark, which is upward of fix miles, in 58 mi- 
nutes. Hehad an hour todo it. 

May 19. A youngman, 19 years of age, apprentice to 
Mr. Turner, watch-maker in Alderfgate-{treet, eat a leg of 
pork of fix pounds, and a peafe pudding, weighing in propor- 
tion, at a public-houfe, in Iflington, for a trifling wager, in lefs 
than three quarters of an hour; after which he drank a pint 
of brandy at two draughts, and went away feemingly in per- 
fect health. 

July 10. One Dobfon, a lighter-man, undertook, fora 
wager of five guineas, to {wim on his back from Weftminfter- 
bridge to Putney-bridge, in an hour and three quarters, with- 
out turning himfelf in the water; which he performed in 
1g minutes within the time. 

July 14. A match at cricket was played on Blackheath, 
between 11 Greenwich penfioners, who had each loft an arm, 
and 11 others, who had loft each a leg, which afforded much 
fport to a great number of fpectators, and was won with eafe by 


tre former. 
+ -'? .s pe ee Te 


I am convinced that the rage for laying or accepting wagers, 
has nothing manly or ufeful init. I am convinced that this 
practice has been generally confined to perfons of very weak 
minds, or to thofe of avaricious tempers, or, in other words, the 
gambling rich, and the vulgar poor, The former encourage 
extraordinary feats of riding ; the latter, not able to fupport 
the inftruments of fuch wagers, viz. horfes, content themfelves 
with walking, eating, or drinking in an extraordinary manner. 





Anfwer, by W. Watts,to Matthew Roberts’s Queftion, inferted 
December 17. 


UT x= the piece left, and 2.5 yards —x= the piece cut 
5x 

off; now as 5 quarters : x 33 3.25 quarters ; ——— inverfely, 
3-25 

10X 





and 19 x x =4795 «» X = 2.151568 = the piece of 


3-25 
cloth left, and 2, 5 yards — 2,151568 = 1 quarter, 1 nail, 
x 





574912 = the piece cut off. Then = 3 yards, I quare 


3.25 
ter, 961664 = the quantity of fhalloon 
3 U2 Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by Fidelia, of Bath, to F. K. C.’s Charade, inferted 
March 4. 


yt on this earthly globe I ftay, 
May Providence my footfteps guide! 
That I may walk in virtue’s way 
So near to happinefs allied ; 
That when the awful hour draws nigh, e 
That I muft yield my vital breath, 
Acquitted by my CONSCIENCE, I 
May calmly wait the hand of death. 
*,* We have received the like anfwer from W. Hoare, of 
Dean Prior; Curiofus, of Bath; and a young farmer of St 
Stephen’s in Brannel. 





Anfwer, by R. 8. of Aveton Gifford, to *: Bulgin’s Anagram, 
inferted arch 4 


YE is a town in Kent I know, 
When tranfpos’d //cy it will fhow ; 
And when tranfpos’d again you'll fee, 
That Yiw’s a well-known Englith tree ; 
Chafige Yfor £, tranfpofe again, 
An Ewe’s the female you’ll obtain, 
tit We have received the like anfwer from Stephen Phile 
lips, of Mr. Tucker’s fchool at Penryn; J. Traer, and E, 
Giddy, of Truro; S. M. of Ottery; T. Walker, Hemyock; 
J. Commins, Taviftock ; W. Brewer, Taunton; T. K. of 
Gulval; Fidelio, and. Curiofus, of Bath; andI. Cafe, and 
W. Squire, of Mr. Tucker’s {chool at Broadwinfor. 





Anfwer, by Fuvenis, of Milverton, to R. Tucker's Rebus, inferted 
March 11. 


H]’ initials I have found, and join’d them true, 
Brighthelmfione is the town |’ ve brought in view. 
§+§ We have received the like anfwer from W. Bawden, 
and Eremita, Welton Zoyland; A. Pinn, Exmouth; Tho- 
mas Welch, near Wivelifcombe; T. Walker, Hemyock ; 
S. Phillips, of Mr. Tucker’s tchool, Penryn; S. Hill, Daw- 
lith; S, I. Gundry, of Penzance . Feese Stub, Long Moor; 


W. Brewer, Taunton; and R, Scribbles, of Aveton “Gifford, 
An 
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4n ANAGRAM, by Quietus, of Hayne. 


N infect if inverted true, 
A letter add, one more to view; 
Change it again, erafe that letter, 
Denotes what makes ox-hides wear better. 





4 CHARADE, ty Curious, of Bath 


wis youthful follies bear the {way 
O’er reafon’s kindled fire, 
My firft, alas! e’er aims to gain 

The object of defire. 


But when in pureft love the heart 
Admits the gentle flame, 

My fecond, to confirm the prize 
Will freely give its name. 


Now, {kilful bards, releafe this doubt 
Inclos’d in myttic feal, 

A kind of filk my whole pronounce, 
And caft afide the veil. 





4 REBUS, by Robert Scribbler, of Aveten Gifford, in the 
County of Devon. 


Part of time you’ll firft difplay; 
And next a grain without delay 

A fort of fruit you next muft find; 
And next an infect call to mind; + 
A fimple and a mere reply ; 
A man of learning next defery 5 
A near relation next unfold ; 
A famous prophet mutt be told; 
A liquid meafure next expound ; 
A tree that’s green muft next be found; t 
And laft a Suffolk borough town 


Join the initials right and true, 
A deciduous fhrub you’ll bring to view. 


6 POETRY, 
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Forthe Weexty EnTerTaIner. 


ODE TO SPRING. 
WRITTEN IN THE COUNTRY. _ 


ASS my foul! and with the blooming {pring 


Thy grateful tributary incenfe bring : 
Shake off the wintry mifts, and plume thy wing, 
Like the fweet lark, and, as thou mounteft, fing ! 


Welcome, dear views, from this enchanting {pot, 
Tho’ erft negleéted, never quite forgot : 

Ah! with what bounding joy from crowds I flee, 
To prune my flow’rs and renovate with thee ! 

So fome fondmother to her nurfery flies, 

And cafts around her foft maternal eyes; 

Views with delight her playful fprightly race, 

And hangs enraptur’d o’er each blogming face ; 
Marks their quick growth, and, with a foftering hand, 
Supports or prunes her little docile band ; 

With balmy kifs their circling arms the meets, 
Like vernal gales, the ftcals and renders fweets. 
But fhould ber little fuckling droop among 

The joyous, bufy, active, blooming throng, 

Ab! how concentred then are all her cares ! 

To him the turns—for him alone the fears ; 

For him, enanguifhed, braves the midnight hour, 
And in her bofom foothes her fading flower. 

How foft, how beauteous beams her eye to view, 
The gliftening blue-bell, bent with pearly dew : 
Trembling ’inidft fanguine hopes and anxious fears, 
Like April’s fun fhe {miles on him—thro’ tears ! 
Hail, rofeate feafon ! fweetly {miling hours, 
Playful as {portive infants, ftrewing flowers ; 
Blithefome as Hope reviv’d, and young as gay, 
And fair as young, foft daify-footed May. 
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Hail, hour of prime! for thou art faireft, beft— 
Ingenuous Nature—by the Almighty dreft ! 


Oh thou fupreme! who fpread’ft this beauteus blaze, 
To ftrike the fenfe, and charm th’ aftonifh’d gaze ! 
Who pour’ ft this foft profafion on our fight, 

To woo the mind to fcenes of calm delight! 

Who gav’ft this fair variety for food, 

Arid whilft thou gav’ft it, who pronounc’d it good ! 


Oh Thou, who deign’ft this wondrous good to me, 
And gave mine ear to hear, mine eye to fee; 

Illum’d my reafon with a ray divine, 

And ftrung my feelings exquifitely fine ! 

Oh give, whilft health reanimates my check, 

And thefe delightfome fcenesI fondly feek— 

Give me to fee, to own, to praife thy power, 

Seen in the ftorm, or blofs’ming in the lower— 
Lead to the fource of all this wond’rous plan, 
Thou Great Firft Caufe—leaft underftood by man ! 


So when my fummer fun of life is o’er, 

And thefe lov’d fcenes fhal]l ceafe to charm me more 5 
When age, or pain, or death hail intervene, 

To pall thefe joys, and clofe this beauteous {cene— 
May fairer worlds fuperior profpects bring, 

Untading foliage—univerfal {pring ! 

May my exulting fpirit joyful rife 

From Earth to Heaven, and mount beyond the fkies ! 


ELIZA. 
May 12, 1793 





Lines fuppofed to be written by the late celebrated and in- 
genious Mr. Sterne, on his revifiting, at an advanced 
Period of his Life, the Houfe of a Gentleman to whofe 
Daughter, in his early Days, he had paid his Addreffes. 


H Caroline, thy form recalls 
(As do thy honour’d father’s walls, 
Thy matron-mother’s look ferene, 
And all this lov’d, enchanting fcene) 
Thofe happy days—too {weet to lait— 
From me, alas! for ever paft. ; 
9 When 
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When my young heart, then gay and free, 
Its early homage paid to thee ; 

On thee its firft regards beftow’d, 

And firft with pure affection glow’d, 

Ah! happy days of early youth, 

All peace, all innocence, and truth ; 
Swift flew the blythfome hours away, 
Unvex’d by cares ferene and gay. 


Ah me! full many a pang has prefs’d, 
Since thofe dear days this anxious breaft ; 
Full many a fcene of varied life, 
Diftrefs, misfortune, pain, and ftrife, 

Has caus’d this throbbing breaft to pine, 
Which once [ little thought were mine ! 


When after all this toil and pain, 

Thefe lovely fcenes I view again, 

By fond remembrance fore diftrefs’d, 
Grief fills my eye, and {wells my breaft; 
And bids me think, when thefe I view, 
What I have loft by lofing you! 


Yet let me ftill by fome kind name 
A place in your affection claim : 
Call me a friend, or what you will, 
But be my place exalted ftill. 
Remember I was once the youth 
Who, in paft days of joy and truth, 
Firft offer’d incenfe at your fhrine, 
And fondly hop’d to call you mine! 


1755¢ L. S. 





For the WeeExkty ENTERTAINER. 


From the CHINESE. 


c.., child of Spring, the garden’s queen, 
Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight 5 
Its fragrant leaves, how richly green | 

Its blofloms how divinely bright ! 


So foftly fmiles the blooming bride, 
By love and confcious virtue led 

O’er her new manfion to prefide, 
And placid joys around her fpread, 
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